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this peculiar institution, have been put into shape even
by this time; much less was any theory of it present to
the minds of statesmen in the eighteenth century. The
practice was not uniform, and depended on the cohesion
of parties, on the exigencies of the moment, and on the
temper or the position of the sovereign and of the minister.

It is really in the reign of Queen Anne that the system
comes into pretty clear outline. Godolphin forced Sun-
derland upon the queen in 1706, and he compelled her
to remove Harloy afterwards. Each of these steps was
prompted by the victory of the Whigs in the elections of
1705. So far as it wont, this was a recognition of two
main principles of the modern system: first, that the
chief advisor of the Crown chooses his colleagues; and
next, that a Cabinet depends upon a majority in the House
of Commons. But neither principle made very rapid way,

How unsettled wore the notions attached to the
term of Cabinet;, is curiously illustrated in a parlia-
mentary incident of 1711. A motion had been put
down, of censure'on the Cabinet Council for causing
misfortunes in Spain. When the motion came on, the
wording was found to have boon altered, so as to direct
it, not against the Cabinet, but against ministers. The
alteration gave rise to a singular discussion. The mover
justified it on the ground that the word ministers was
better known than the words Cabinet Council Lord
Oowpor thought ouo term just as objectionable as the
other: Cabinet was unknown in our law; both were
vague; the House ought to know what minister was
aimed at, and whether more than one was intended. A
third speaker hold that there was no distinction between
Ministry and Cabinet. A fourth replied, truly enough the actual rules and marks oiower and authority of Parliament,on so large an amount on hia private credit.e offices of
